sentinels for speech with the King without Argyll's ap-
proval. The Marquis even proposed to cement his hold on
his master by giving him as a bride Lady Anne Campbell,
his daughter. This last was the only point on which Charles
could offer resistance. He derived a certain amusement
from spinning the matrimonial negotiations along, never
giving the wily Argyll a refusal or grounds for complaint,
but never committing himself.

It was almost the only amusement he had. Fast days and
Sundays seemed to take up all the time. He was forced
to sign another declaration of shame and sorrow for his
sins. He had to repeat again and again his allegiance to the
Kirk. The only men who had access to him at all times were
the ministers of religion. They even invaded his bedroom
to exhort him to a better way of life and instruct him in
the more subtle windings of their creed. They were the
men who were making traditions about the length of
Scottish sermons. On one fast day, Charles was compelled
to listen to six of them without any intermission, and even
the Scot preacher, Gilbert Burnet, records that he himself
was "not a little weary" before the end, accustomed
though he was to the interminable exhortations of his
countrymen. There were no cards, no dancing, no witty
conversation, no fun at all. The King could not desecrate
the Lord's Day even to the extent of taking a walk; the
only secular occupation permitted him was golf. In all
this time the nearest approach to tolerance or a recognition
of his youth came from the Moderator, Robert Douglas.
He had been sent by his fellow ministers to deal sternly
with his Majesty, who had been seen by the prying eyes
from which he could never escape to commit the heinous
sin of kissing a girl. Douglas reproved Charles with proper
fervour, but he wound up his lecture by suggesting kindly
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